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The story of Louis Riel is that of the Metis Nation. It began in 1734 when 
the sons of Pierre de La Verandrye passed down the chain of lakes and rivers 
to Lake Winnipeg and the discovery of the great Northwest. 

The Metis shared the great land with their Indian brothers, but a new era 
was born when, on September 24, 1811, the first small group of Selkirk 
settlers arrived at Fort York Factory on the Hudson's Bay. S 

Louis Riel, born at St. Boniface on October 22, 1844, inherited from his 
father a mixture of French, Irish and Indian blood, with French g 
predominating. The Riels could trace their history back to the closing days of 
the 17th century and the founder of their line — Jean Baptiste Riel of France 
who emmigrated to Ireland from France. 

Little is known of Riel’s early schooling, according to Father Morice’s 
records: ‘Riel grew up not to be only active and studious, being constantly at 
the head of his class, but kindly and most charitable, often sharing his meal 
with a poorer fellow student, while he constantly entertained the greatest 
respect for his parents.’ 

At school, Louis Riel made rapid progress and in the fall of 1854 was taken 
in hand by Father LeFloc’h together with three other promising boys. 

Bishop Tache took special interest in the four lads, while visiting in 
Montreal in 1857; he made arrangements for the furtherance of their 
education. Their destination was the convent of the Grey Sisters in Montreal, 
where they were to begin preparation for entrance to the Junior Seminary of 
St. Solpice that fall. Riel’s father, unable to defray the expenses, persuaded 
Madam Masson to assist in his son’s education. 

Young Louis had been almost six years in Montreal when word reached 
him that his father had died in St. Vital on January 21, 1864. This left him the 
titular head of a family composed of himself, his mother and eight younger 
children. Because of his father’s prominence as a leader of the French Metis 
in Red River, it was easy for him to presume to lead in that area as well. 


RIEL LEAVES SCHOOL 


The death of his father made a profound impression on him and it was not 
long before his friends began to notice a difference in him. He began to miss 
classes and to spend much time on brooding. In June, 1864, after completing 
his classical education, the director of the college wrote to Bishop Tache 
advising him that Riel’s career in the priesthood was not advisable. 


Riel, Marguerite-Monet (Louis Riel’s Wife) 


After leaving college, Louis lived with an uncle, John Lee, an alderman in 
Montreal. 

The melancholy into which he had fallen after his father’s death deepened, 
causing his uncle to comment: “He threw himself into an excess of piety and 
held religious views | found unreasonable. 

One of the indications of the emotional problems which were to 
complicate Riel’s life was that he was no longer Louis Riel but a Jew, David 
Mordecai. This mental crisis passed quickly, however, and he went into the 
law firm of Rhudolf LaFlamme, a Montreal barrister, to article. However, he 
did most of his studying on a large rock on Mount Royal and all too often his 
mind was occupied with things far from his law books. It became apparent 
that he was unsuited for law. Dropping his law career, Louis Riel left for the 
West. 

After stopping briefly in Chicago, where he was the guest of poet Louis 
Frechette, he spent time trying to make a living with his poetry. Later he 
continued on to St. Paul and took a position as clerk in the store of Edward 
Langevin, but finally he turned northward and homeward. 


RIEL RETURNS TO HIS NATIVE LAND 


lt was a July day in 1868 when Louis Riel returned to his native land. Louis 
Riel had at this time developed into a handsome man of 25, clever, devout, 
polite and gentile, but with a trigger-quick temper that snapped when he was 
strongly opposed. 

It was a land of desolation into which Riel returned. The prospect of 
famine loomed large when fishermen reported that both the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers held few fish. That left only the fall buffalo hunt. 

Starvation now threatened the people of Red River and much relief flowed 
into the settlement from Canada, the United States and England. It was at 
this time that the Canadian Government sent in a road building party to 
construct a road eastward from Fort Garry to the Canadian border. This well- 
intentioned measure of relief — through mismanagement of the men in 
charge — was to prove in some ways a greater plague to the settlers than the 
grasshoppers. 

Despite the daily struggle to survive, Louis Riel could not help becoming 
aware that the political and social life of the community had changed 
drastically from what he had known as a boy. During his ten years absent, the 
district had grown enormously. The Hudson’s Bay Company ruled like a 
benevolent dictator. 

The Imperial Government passed the Rupert’s Land Act on July 31, 1868, 
which permitted the Queen’s Government to accept transfer of the 
Northwest to the Imperial Government; it would, in turn, transfer the land to 


Louis Riel was involved in the Red River Resistance of 1879-80. He 
escaped to the United States after his fight for recognition had failed. 
Because he had led the rebellion, Riel could not stay in Canada. As he turned 
to leave he remarked, ‘It does not matter what happens now, the rights of 
the Metis are secured by the Manitoba Bill. Itis what | wanted. My mission is 
complete.’’° He went to live with friends in the United States. Then he went 
out west to try farming. He hunted with the Metis in Montana. 

Riel married. He lived quietly, working as a school teacher. He worked for 
the rights of Metis in Montana. Meanwhile, the Metis began to have some 
problems in Saskatchewan as they had in Manitoba. Again they asked 
Ottawa to give them their rights but the Canadian Government did not listen 
to the Metis or anyone else. 


The Jury of Riel’s Trial 


“Under the excitement which my trial causes me would justify me not to appear as suffered 
for 15 years, by what | have done for Manitoba and the people of the Northwest that my 
words are worth something.’”” 


Louis Riel Sr. 


Canada. On the strength of his agreement, the Canadian Government passed 
an Act of June 22, 1869, providing a new form of government for the 
Northwest. In doing so, it made the drastic mistake of not consulting the 
12,000 inhabitants of the settlement. 

During the famine of 1868, the Canadian Government had sent ina road- 
building party to work on the Dawson Road linking Red River with Canada. 
These were followed in July, 1869, by a survey party headed by Colonel John 
Stroughton Dennis. It was not long, however, when reports circulated that 
the surveyors were turning aside from their authorized work to mark out the 
best land for themselves — ignoring the fact that French Metis were living on 
them. Several disgruntled residents of Oak Point came to see Louis Riel at his 
St. Vital farm and he went back with them to investigate, however, the 
incident passed over without any ill feeling. 
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The Metis needed someone who could read and write. Gabriel Dumont 
and four other Metis went to Montana to seek Louis Riel and ask for his help. 
Riel returned to Canada. 

He was involved in the Northwest Disturbances of 1885. On May 15, 
1885, Riel voluntarily surrendered to Canadian Government scouts. 

“Riel was captured today at noon by three scouts named Armstrong, 
Diehl, and Howrie, four miles north of Batoche.”’ In truth, the report was 
misleading. Riel had not been captured; he had surrendered. Guided by his 
own private vision of reality, he would carry his struggle to a new 
battleground — the court. 

He was nota man of action but a man of words. Single-handedly he 
would confront his opponents and compel them to do him justice. 

On May 17, Riel and escorts set off for Saskatoon. Middleton’s original 
orders were to deliver Riel to Winnipeg but frantic telegrams from Ottawa 
changed the destination to Regina. 


HIS TRIAL . 


Under Manitoba law, Riel could have insisted on a jury of Europeans and 
halfbreeds; instead he was tried by local magistrates and a jury of six (the 
maximum allowed for the Northwest Territories at that time). 

Riel felt that it was unfitting that so modest a court should enjoy the same 
powers of life and death as “a judge in all his majesty and twelve good and 
true men.” 

The government, through its lawyers, were to try Riel for High Treason 
using legal language from the Statute of Treasons of fourteenth century 
England. 

Those responsible for framing the indictment had a rigid responsibility: to 
ensure that the accused (Riel) did not escape through some obscure techni- 
Cality. 

Charges were prepared for each of the three occasions when the Metis 
had battled government forces at Duck Lake, Fish Creek and Batoche. 

To avoid the trouble of finding a specific informant for each charge, the 
government selected a single symbolic citizen who would lay all charges In 
connection with the rebellion, A.D. Stewart, the British born police chief of 
Hamilton, Ontario. The Government had spared nothing to assemble an 
impressive legal team, while the defence (Riel) was technically penniless. 
However, Quebec funds were raised by Liberals to pay for Riel’s defence. 

The official trial on July 20, 1885, in the offices of the Regina Land 
Company, was held with the Crown pushing to convict Riel. His lawyers used 
the grounds of insanity to gain him his life. A procession of Crown witnesses 
came forward to testify to Riel’s leadership in the uprising — while his own 


“(shall continue to work so nobly begun by my father. He was a benefactor to our people; | 
shall try to follow his footsteps.’ 


RIEL RALLIES HIS PEOPLE 


Shortly after this, the full text of the Canadian Act for governing the North 
West arrived at Red River and the provision that the new Governor and his 
Couneil were to be appointed rather than elected alarmed the French. Riel 
seized upon weaknesses in the Act and rallied his followers around the 
banners that the rights of the French and English halfbreeds must be 
guaranteed. 

Louis began speaking at church doors on Sundays and feast day — a 
favorite time and platform for the French — and extended his activities to 
discussions with the Scottish and English settlers to the north of Fort Garry. 
The theme was always the same ‘Canada must guarantee our rights.’ 

There was ample fuel for Riel’s fire. Men like Dr. Jon Schultz and John 
Snow were staking out lands under the new survey to which French Metis 
had ancient rights. The Canadian party made little secret of its dislike of the 
French and the antagonisms between them grew. 

It was assumed at this time that the Imperial Government would transfer 
the Northwest to Canada on October 1, 1869, and in preparation Mr. William 
MeDougall, a staunch supporter of acquiring the west, was appointed 
Lieutenant Governor. However, some difficulty arose over the compensation 
to the Hudson’s Bay and as a result a new date was tentatively set for 
December 1, 1869. 

McDougall had not only sent in the road builders and land surveyors with 
orders to ignore the holdings of the settlers, he had also given the opinion 
that Red River was an excellent vacuum into which to pour Ontario settlers. 

Louis Riel was at his St. Vital home on the fateful morning of October 11, 
1869, when his cousin, Andre Nault, burst in upon him. Andre told him that 
the surveyors had started to run a line across his property —ignoring the old 
survey line — and he, not being able to speak English, had not been able to 
talk with them. 


“Riel was a born orator,” Louis Smith recalle “’...It was not astonishing to see the effect that 
he had on simple and honest natives, such as the Metis were, when he showed them their 
most sacred rights crushed underfoot by...Canada.’””" 
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lawyers continued the attempt to show him as insane. Riel himself, however, 
vigorously refused the plea of insanity. In two speeches to the jury, he 
destroyed this possible defence. He insisted that he was not a madman but a 
patriot, that he had seen the injustices and evils under which his people had 
suffered, and that he was determined to remove them. He demanded that he 
be tried by a special tribunal not only for the events of 1885, but also those of 
1869-70 as well. 


THE END 


On July 25, 1885, after a week of testimony, Riel was pronounced “guilty 
as charged” by the jury of six, with Riel happy that at least the verdict had 
cleared him of being insane. 

The Magistrate proclaimed that Louis David Riel would hang on the 18th 
of September, 1885. 

Several appeals were made and finally, on November 16, 1885, the 
sentence was carried out. Louis Riel met his death on a scaffold in the 
Northwest Mounted Police barracks in Regina, Northwest Territories. 


NM 


Riel on trial 


“1 am glad that the Crown have proved that | am the leader of the Halfbreeds in the P 
Northwest. | will perhaps be one day (known) as more than a leader of the Halfbreeds.” 
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